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American International Encyclopedia; 
A Comprehensive Reference Work; 
editor-in-chief William Dodge Lewis. 
Unabridged. 16(?)v. New York, 
American International Encyclopedia, 
c1925-50 [by John C. Winston Co.]. 
illus. ports. maps. tables. 21cm. cloth 
79c and 89c per volume. 


The American International Encyclo- 
pedia is being sold in food markets in 
several states. According to the adver- 
tising, it is a sixteen-volume set which 
last sold for $50. The set appears to be 
the direct descendant of Winston’s En- 
cyclopedia which apparently was first 
copyrighted in 1901, successive copy- 
rights being issued in 1905, 1907, and 
1909. The editors in 1909 were Charles 
Morris and A. R. Spofford. From 1912 
to 1942, twenty-two copyrights were 
issued to the John C. Winston Com- 
pany for Winston’s Cumulative Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia (see Subscription 
Books Bulletin, October 1932). In 1942 
and 1943 the set was copyrighted by 


Winston as the Encyclopedia Library. 
Charles Morris served as editor until 
1922; Thomas E. Finegan was editor 
from 1922 to 1933; William Dodge 
Lewis has been editor since 1934. 

The American International Encyclo- 
pedia is very much like the earlier edi- 
tions of Winston’s Cumulative Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and the Encyclo- 
pedia Library. The Preface is exactly 
the same as that in the latter, even to 
the point of referring to the set as the 
Encyclopedia Library. 

Volumes 1-9 of the American Inter- 
national Encyclopedia carry a copyright 
note stating that the set has been copy- 
righted 1950 by the John C. Winston 
Company. Winston has informed the 
Subscription Books Committee that 
publishing rights, including plates and 
copyright, have been sold to the Knick- 
erbocker Press (see Subscription Books 
Bulletin, January 1950). 

In correspondence with the Commit- 
tee, the Knickerbocker Printing Cor- 
poration stated that though they own 
all publishing rights to the work, their 
function is only the printing and bind- 
ing of the set which they thereupon 
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sell to the distributors. They referred 
the Committee’s request for review sets 
to Summit Encyclopedia Publishers. 
The name of this firm does not appear 
in any of the volumes examined, but 
their letterhead carries within quotation 
marks the statement, “Publishers of 
The American International Encyclo- 
pedia.” The Committee has been un- 
successful in its efforts to obtain sets 
for review purposes from any of the 
above-mentioned companies. Volumes 
1-9 (A-LY) have been secured through 
purchase, however, and are the basis of 
this review. 

The American International Encyclo- 
pedia is a general reference work. Ar- 
ticles are generally rather brief; often 
there are from twelve to fourteen on a 
page and there are less than one thou- 
sand words per page. There are, of 
course, articles of greater length. From 
Bonaparte to Byzantium, approximate- 
ly one hundred pages, there are nine 
articles of from one to three pages in 
length; four, of from three to five 
pages; one, Botany, of six pages; and 
one, Britain, of nineteen pages. Usually 
the articles are popular in tone, written 
in language that may be understood by 
high school pupils. Among exceptions 
are those on scientific topics. Camphor, 
for example, is described as “a whit- 
ish, translucent substance, a stearopten, 
of a granular or foliated fracture and 
somewhat unctuous to the touch... .” 

Information is usually accurate. Pop- 
ulation figures for cities in the United 
States are those of 1940 and are so 
dated. However, statistics for foreign 
countries and cities are often given in 


round numbers and are frequently at 
variance with those in other reference 
works. As a rule they are not dated 
Articles are not signed; there is no list 
of contributors; and the editor-in-chief 
is the only person named in connection 
with the editorial production of the set. 

Although this work has been adver- 
tised as the “brand new 1950 edition,” 
one of the chief criticisms that may be 
brought against it is that much of its 
information is out of date and many 
articles are devoted to topics that are 
no longer of general interest. There is 
evidence of effort to include some cur- 
rent data, but the net result is poor. 
Revision has too often been accom- 
plished only by deleting two or three 
lines and adding a sentence that occu- 
pies the same amount of space. Ex- 
amples are: the addition of a cross 
reference from Hawaii to Pearl Harbor; 
mention of World War II in such arti- 
cles as, Aachen, Antwerp, Bahama, 
William Green, India, and Kharkov; 
and inclusion of 1947 events or data in 
others, e.g., Argentina, Cuba, Drama, 
Eclipse, Gandhi, Greece, Labor Or- 
ganizations. 

In many cases, there has been no 
visible effort to include current in- 
formation. The death dates for Wil- 
berforce Eames and Hubert Howe 
Bancroft are not given; Bancroft’s ex- 
tensive library is mentioned, but not 
the fact that it was given to the Uni- 
versity of California; there is no men- 
tion of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
completed in 1941; there is no entry for 
jet propulsion. The articles Cornell 
University and Colorado, University of, 
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give enrollment figures of “about 5700” 
and 2700 respectively; but a table, 
“Colleges and Universities in the 
United States,” gives enrollment figures 
as 10,560 and 11,500. With the exception 
of a listing in this table and mention 
in the article on Boston, no material is 
noted on Boston University, now one of 
the largest in the country. 

Many Russian cities are still entered 
under the old names, the present name 
being given in the article. One city 
is described in two articles. Population 
figures for 1933 are given in the body 
of the article under the former name, 
Ekaterinoslav; and a new article, with 
population figures for 1939 and mention 
of the German invasion of 1941, is 
entered under the present name, Dne- 
propetrovsk. There are no cross ref- 
erences between the two entries. Some 
articles, largely definitions of words 
and phrases, biographic and geographic 
articles, and those on plants and ani- 
mals, are the same as in the 1909 edition 
of Winston’s Encyclopedia; others have 
not changed since the 1928 edition of 
Winston’s Cumulative Loose-Leaf En- 
cyclopedia. Among the latter, and re- 
quiring revision in the light of develop- 
ments during the past twenty years, 
are: Antiseptics (one paragraph de- 
leted), Art Galleries, Babism (now 
Bahaism), Ecuador, Electron, and En- 
cyclopedia. 

Some articles of current interest and 
obviously of recent inclusion are noted. 
Among these are the biographies Ralph 
J. Bunche, General Dwight David 
Eisenhower, and Trygve Halvdan Lie; 
and the brief articles Atlantic Pact, 
Atomic Bomb, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Atomic Submarine. There 
is an entry European Recovery Pro- 
gram, but in the volume examined the 
first part of the article is missing. 

Articles are arranged in alphabetical 
order and pronunciation is indicated 


for most entries. Pages are not num- 
bered. Cross references are used 
throughout and are generally satis- 
factory. The only subject bibliography 
noted in the volumes examined is that 
following the article Epigram. Very 
rarely are books about subjects men- 
tioned in the body of articles. The 
works of authors are sometimes men- 
tioned in their biographies and partial 
lists close some of these. 

There are a few tables and many 
black and white drawings, some of 
them full page. Some are fairly sharp 
outline drawings but many are very 
blurred, muddy, or over-inked, e.g., 
those accompanying Limmergeier and 
Indian Architecture. In several cases 
the subject of the illustration is not 
distinguishable, e.g., the textcuts ac- 
companying the articles Eland, Dagoba, 
Heidelberg, and Cypress. There are 
some full-page portraits and photo- 
graphs, most of them well produced, 
but they are often grouped together 
and are seldom in the volume with the 
related subject. Among the photo- 
graphs placed approximately in the 
middle of volume 3 (Bo-Ca) are the 
following: “Oliver Wendell Holmes,” 
“Lee Monument at Richmond,” “Mak- 
ing of the Atlantic Charter,” “Plan- 
etarium Reveals the Stars,” “Mine- 
sweeping off the English Coast,” “Pearl 
S. Buck,” and “Gissimo in a Jeep.” An 
attempt has been made to reproduce 
some paintings in color, but on the 
whole they are unsatisfactory. Many 
of those examined are fuzzy and off 
register, e.g., “The Ship That Sank 
in Victory” and “Industry Faces the 
Sea,” in volume 1; and “Washington’s 
Second Inauguration,” in volume 6. 

Eight colored maps of the world and 
its major divisions are bound at the 
back of volume 1. These are copy- 
righted by C. S. Hammond. They are 
clear but small and undated. Pakistan 
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is shown but not Israel; Jordan is still 
called Trans-Jordan; and the map of 
Asia shows the United States of Indo- 
nesia under its former name, Nether- 
lands Indies. Outline maps accompany 
some geographic and historic articles. 
Many are unreadable, e.g., those illus- 
trating the article European War, 
1914-18. 

The set is well bound in a good 
grade of cloth, but the margins are 
very narrow. The paper is of an in- 
ferior grade, and there is much evi- 
dence of worn type. As a result, the 
print is frequently blurred, broken, 
obliterated, or irregular. 

One of the set’s principal claims to 
consideration seems to be that it is a 
fairly large encyclopedia selling at a 
low price. However, a quantitative 
comparison indicates that the one- 
volume Columbia Encyclopedia, second 
edition (c1950), which sells for about 
twice as much, contains considerably 
more material. Columbia claims 6,000,- 
000 words; American International, 
3,250,000. The former has about 1100 
main entries beginning with the letter 
J; the latter has about 475. American 
International has 112 J entries which 
do not appear in Columbia and are not 
covered by cross references or noted 
under similar headings. However, 42 
of these, or some form of them, are 
found in Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary (c1949), e.g.: Jabiru, Jack, 
Jack-boots, Jardiniére, Jaunting-car, 
Javelin, Jig-saw. This type of entry is 
excluded by policy from Columbia. 

The proportion of geographic and 
biographic entries in the two works is 
approximately equal. Columbia lists 
twelve towns under Jackson; American 
International includes four by that 
name. Columbia has eighteen people 
named Jackson; American Interna- 
tional has. six. Among biographies in- 
cluded in the former but omitted from 


the latter work are those of Associate 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, James 
Joyce, John F. Jameson, Robinson 
Jeffers, Herbert S. Jennings, Allen 
Johnson, Charles H. Judd, and Juliana, 
queen of the Netherlands. 

Volumes 1-9 of American Inter- 
national Encyclopedia show very poor 
press work. Many of the articles ex- 
amined are completely or partially out 
of date; others omit important recent 
developments, and many are words and 
phrases that may be found in abridged 
dictionaries. Although the Committee 
has been unable to obtain a complete 
set of American International En- 
cyclopedia, examination of nine of the 
sixteen volumes indicates that revision 
has been insufficient to attain the 
standard of an adequate reference tool. 


Business Executives of America. 2d ed. 
New York, Institute for Research in 
Biography, Inc., c1950. viii, 754p. 
27cm. cloth $15. 


The first edition, published as Busi- 
ness Executives and Corporation En- 
cyclopedia (1944), was reviewed in 
Subscription Books Bulletin of Janu- 
ary 1945. It included a list of some 
15,000 business executives, with bio- 
graphical sketches of 8000, some photo- 
graphs, and an encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can corporations. The second edition 
omits this latter feature and is not 
illustrated. It presents only the alpha- 
betically arranged biographies of “ap- 
proximately 10,000 living executives of 
the largest American and Canadian 
corporations. ... All sketches were 
brought down to date”—Preface. The 
Preface explains further that these are 
“the top business executives in Cor- 
porations, Banks, Railroads, Utilities, 
Department Stores, etc....selected on 
the basis of their importance in busi- 
ness and trade and because of their 
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reference value to users of this book.” 
The volume is designed for “public 
libraries, newspaper offices, govern- 
ment libraries, corporation libraries 
and other reference sources.” The pub- 
lishers acknowledge the cooperation of 
“thousands of business leaders who 
submitted biographical data for inclu- 
sion.” No editor is named. 

A count of entries in 150 pages totals 
about 1725 names, indicating that the 
entire work might list between 8650 
and 8700 rather than the approximate 
10,000 stated in the Preface. Of 118 
names checked (two pages each in A, 
G, L, R, and W), 63 (or more than 53 
per cent) are not found in the main 
alphabet of Who’s Who in America, 
1949-50, and 48 (or more than 40 per 
cent) are not in Who’s Who in Com- 
merce and Industry, 1948. The current 
officers of General Electric were 
checked for inclusion. Among general 
officers, the comptroller, secretary, and 
five of eighteen vice-presidents are 
omitted; six of nine commercial vice- 
presidents, two of sixteen directors, and 
all three honorary officers (Owen D. 
Young, Gerard Swope, and Willis R. 
Whitney) do not appear. For Landers, 
Frary, and Clark, a smaller corpora- 
tion, the secretary-treasurer and one of 
four vice-presidents are not included, 
nor are any directors who are not also 
officers. The 1949-50 president of the 
American Bankers Association, the 
president of Wm. Skinner and Sons, 
Royal Little, president of Textron, Inc., 
and the newsworthy manufacturer and 
engineer, Vivien Kellems, of withhold- 
ing tax renown, are all missing. 

The general pattern of information 
in the biographical sketches provides 
for the subject’s name, occupation, 
place and date of birth, parentage, edu- 
cation, the name of spouse, marriage 
date, children, outline of business 


career, directorial positions held, or- 
ganization memberships, war service, 
home and office addresses. The sketches 
are generally objective and clear, but, 
as in the first edition, they are uneven. 
Eugene Grace has a five-line sketch, 
Elizabeth Arden 33 lines. In some cases 
the publishers were not successful in 
procuring complete data. Birth dates 
are sometimes incomplete and some- 
times omitted entirely. Academic de- 
grees are not always included. 

Editorial lapses and careless proof- 
reading are frequently noted. The 
sketches of Elizabeth Arden, mentioned 
above, and of James Spencer Love, for 
example, contain extraneous material. 
The entry for Oliver P. Echols is dupli- 
cated; two entries for Cooley appear 
as Colley, though the sketches use 
correct spelling and are alphabeted as 
Cooley. Biographical information of a 
positive nature (new positions, offices, 
etc.) appears to have been brought up 
to date through 1949, and even into 
1950. The election of Alfred N. Steele 
as president of Pepsi-Cola on March 1, 
1950, is the latest such information 
noted among the sketches examined. 
For deaths, resignations, etc., the edi- 
torial record is not so good. Walter S. 
Mack, Jr., is still listed as president of 
Pepsi-Cola, despite Steele’s election 
noted above. Although Charles Luck- 
man’s resignation from Lever Bros. on 
January 18, 1950, is noted, that of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel as president of Standard 
Power and Light on October 26, 1949, 
is not. Joe H. McNabb and Henry F. 
Atherton are still listed, although both 
died early in 1949. 

The book has been printed from type- 
written copy by offset process and 
shows the irregularities sometimes met 
in such printing. In no case, however, 
do they result in illegibility. The print 
is clear, though small. As with the 
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first edition, the binding seems flimsy 
for a book intended for frequent use. 
A buckram or other heavier binding 
cloth would be an improvement. 

Despite apparently inconsistent cov- 
erage and the editorial faults noted 
here, Business Executives of America, 
second edition, supplies information 
not otherwise readily available on 
many executives of public interest and 
is, therefore, recommended to libraries 
which have frequent requests in this 
field. 


The Columbia Encyclopedia. In one 
volume; ed. by William Bridgwater 
and Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 2d ed. 
New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1950. c1935-50. 2203p. 31cm. 
legal buckram $28.50. 


The second edition of The Columbia 
Encyclopedia, like the first (see Sub- 


scription Books Bulletin, October 1935),- 


has been prepared by a staff of re- 
search workers, writers, and editors 
at Columbia University. The present 
editors were active in the preparation 
of the 1935 volume, Elizabeth Sherwood 
being Assistant Editor at that time. 
Advertised as a general reference 
work “for the general reader who 
wants basic information on a wide 
variety of subjects,” this edition is 
based upon the same fundamental 
principles as the first. “In purpose and 
in form ... the book remains the 
same. ... First aid and essential 
facts .. . are all that [it] attempts to 
give.... It does not try to instruct 
a specialist in his specialty. . . . In 
The Columbia Encyclopedia he may 
find only ready reference, reminders 
of dates, titles, and the like. The sub- 
stance of the articles is essential infor- 
mation in language intelligible to the 
ordinary reader. ... Articles are un- 
signed [because] every article .. . has 


had the careful inspection of more than 
one person and is a product of coopera- 
tion.” —Preface. 

The Preface also states that “this 
new edition is a complete revision, not 
merely an expansion. Every article 
has been inspected, and wherever new 
information has become available, it 
has been incorporated into a rewritten 
article.” The book jacket claims that 
10,000 new articles (including 3500 on 
living people), 1,000,000 words, and 
300 pages have been added, and that the 
new Columbia now contains 70,000 
articles, 75,000 cross references (pre- 
sumably including those appearing 
within articles as well as in the main 
alphabet), and 35,000 books listed for 
further reading. All proper names in 
the Bible and every incorporated place 
in the United States with a population 
of 1000 or more are said to have entries. 
Definitions and derivations of words 
and information which may be obtained 
by looking at a map are omitted. 

The arrangement is a straight alpha- 
betic one, with no illustrations, no 
maps, and very few tables. Pronuncia- 
tion is indicated for most names and 
for other entries where needed. A 
check of all entries on pages 1-20 
(A-advertising) and pages 499-508 
(D-Darnley) shows that about 78 per 
cent of all main alphabet entries, ex- 
cluding cross references, fall in the 
categories of biography (40 per cent), 
place names (24 per cent), and Bible 
references or articles (14 per cent). 
However, the general and miscellane- 
ous articles which make up the re- | 
maining 22 per cent of entries in this 
sample occupy around one third of the 
page space. 

To sample the extent of revision, all 
articles under D in the two editions 
were compared. This section runs over 
79 pages in the first edition and almost 
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83 pages in the second. A count of main 
alphabet entries shows an increase of 
fifteen in the latter, from 2105 to 2120. 
Both editions, however, employ mul- 
tiple identification under geographic 
and biblical headings; and subordinate 
boldface entries are found within the 
body of many articles. Although the 
second edition has approximately 150 
of these under D, many entries which 
appeared in this form in the first edi- 
tion have been revised and now appear 
as new main headings. For this reason, 
it is difficult to estimate the amount of 
material deleted and the number of 
new subject entries added. 

Roughly 300 main entries were noted 
under D in the second edition which 
were not located either as main or 
subordinate articles or as cross refer- 
ences in the same section of the first 
edition. These may be regarded as new 
subject entries, and of them about 37 
per cent are biographic; 24 per cent, 
geographic; 11 per cent, miscellaneous; 
and 28 per cent are some form of cross 
reference. Approximately 325 main en- 
tries which appeared under D in the 
earlier volume have apparently been 
deleted in this edition. Roughly 49 per 
cent of these are biographic; 20 per 
cent, geographic; 9 per cent, miscella- 
neous; and 22 per cent are some form 
of cross reference. The quantitative 
result of these changes and consider- 
able rewriting is about three and one- 
half pages more of material. 

The majority of deletions and addi- 
tions noted in the above sample bear 
witness to the attention given current 
topics and personalities, events since 
the mid-thirties, and material of par- 
ticular interest to Americans and Ca- 
nadians. For example, biographies of 
about fifty relatively obscure artists, 
sculptors, and musicians (e.g., Pierre 
Delorme and Heinrich Dorn) have 
made way for others better known to- 


day, such as, Salvador Dali, Adolf 
Arthur Dehn, Marcel Duchamp, Wil- 
liam Addison Dwiggins, Walt Disney, 
Félix Auguste Delaherche, and Stuart 
Davis. Similar deletions in other fields 
have afforded space for the biogra- 
phies: Jean Francois Darlan, Karl 
Doenitz, Alcide De Gasperi, James 
Harold Doolittle, William Orville 
Douglas, Cecil Blount DeMille, Henrik 
Dam, Mildred Babe Didrikson, Father 
Divine, Clarence Shepard Day, David 
Dubinsky, Thomas Edmund Dewey, 
John Dillinger, John Foster Dulles, etc. 

Many of the geographic entries 
omitted in this section of the new edi- 
tion may be accounted for by changes 
in census figures and in place names. 
About 25 Canadian place names, sev- 
eral places of World War II interest 
(e.g., Dachau and Dix, Fort), some 
national monuments, parks, and proj- 
ects; and a number of Russian cities 
and regions have been added. Although 
several articles on towns or sites that 
have not proved of sustained interest 
have been dropped, a few historic, if 
obscure names, such as, Dinkelsbiihl 
and Diirnstein appear for the first time 
in this edition. 

Changes noted in the miscellaneous 
category are substantial. Danelaw and 
Decembrist Conspiracy, both of which 
were lacking in the first edition, have 
been inserted. General articles, for 
example, dressmaking, drunkenness, 
dumbness, dishwashing, dish garden, 
and deformity, have been deleted and 
new entries provided for such topics as, 
detergent, diathermy, direction finder, 
and Defense, United States Department 
of. 

A random check through other sec- 
tions of the new edition indicates that 
this attention to recent social and sci- 
entific developments has been consist- 
ent in both the completely rewritten 
articles (e.g., atom, socialism, insecti- 
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cide, and vitamins) and the new sub- 
ject entries (e.g., atomic bomb, atomic 
energy, hydrogen bomb, plastics, pen- 
icillin, sulfa drugs, antibiotic sub- 
stances, social security, social credit, 
and health insurance). 

Other articles have been revised in 
part by the addition of dates and fig- 
ures. The Preface states that “popula- 
tion figures .. . are derived from the 
latest official census, wherever possible. 
If later official estimates have been 
issued, they have been utilized.” Except 
where estimates appear, the population 
figures are undated in most cases. The 
1940 census is used for cities in the 
United States and no superseded fig- 
ures were noted in any of the articles 
examined. For biographic entries only 
the year, not month and day, of birth 
and death is given. 

Despite limitations of space, many 
bibliographies, generally limited to 
works in English, are included and 
these, too, seem to have been well re- 
vised. Many 1948 and 1949 titles are 
noted and in at least two cases (John 
Foster Dulles and Eleanor of Aquitaine) 
1950 publications are listed. 

As a general rule, articles are nec- 
essarily short. Those examined range 
from two-line identifications to two- 
and three-page articles (abbreviation 
and United States). The average ap- 
pears to be about fifteen lines. In some 
cases surprisingly full information is 
given for a one-volume work, e.g., the 
article Friends, Society of. The second 
edition, however, like the first, suffers 
to some extent from imperfect correla- 
tion of the length of articles with the 
subject’s importance. The biography 
George Herman Ruth, for example, is 
longer than the article Labor, United 
States Department of. 

The book is well bound in legal 
buckram. It is printed three columns 
to the page in small, but clear and 


readable type. Entries, in boldface type 
and with hanging indention, stand out 
clearly. 

Although for the most part, the ma- 
terial deleted in the second edition is 
of a relatively obscure nature, some of 
it, particularly that in the categories of 
biography and geography, may still be 
of interest. Some libraries may prefer, 
therefore, to use the 1950 edition in 
conjunction with, rather than in place 
of, the earlier one. The Columbia En- 
cyclopedia, second edition, is recom- 
mended for purchase for all types of 
libraries and also for home use. 


A Dictionary of Vocal Themes; comp. 
by Harold Barlow and Sam Mor- 
genstern. New York, Crown Pub- 
lishers, Inc., c1950. vi, 547p. 24.5cm. 
cloth $5. 

According to its book jacket, the 
work under consideration contains “the 
basic melodies from all important op- 
eras, operettas, oratorios, cantatas, etc., 
as well as lieder, art songs, and stand- 
ard compositions for the voice.” Ac- 
cording to the compilers’ more con- 
servative statement, it includes “the 
salient and rememberable themes” 
from these specific kinds of composi- 
tions, “as well as many miscellaneous 
vocal pieces not belonging to any of the 
above categories.”—Introduction. 

The book is designed to organize 
these vocal works for reference pur- 
poses, making them accessible in much 
the way familiar literary passages are 
made accessible by such works as 
Bartlett’s Quotations. Information con- 
cerning the compilers is not extensive. 
Harold Barlow is the composer of sev- 
eral popular songs, among them, The 
Things I Love and My Foolish Heart 
and I. Sam Morgenstern wrote the 
music for Win-the-War Ballads, pub- 
lished in 1942. 

The volume is made up of three dis- 
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tinct parts: the dictionary itself or 
catalog of themes, 442 pages; the Nota- 
tion Index, through page 486; and the 
Index to Songs and First Lines, which 
occupies another 61 pages. 

Arranged alphabetically by compos- 
ers’ names (centered and usually pro- 
vided with dates or century), the 
themes in the dictionary section ap- 
pear on single staves lettered from A 
to S in the right margin of each page. 
In a few cases, where the accompani- 
ment-theme of a song is considered to 
be as memorable or important as the 
vocal theme, one staff carries the vocal 
line, a second the melodic line of the 
accompaniment. In 47 instances the 
staves are left blank, although the 
composers and titles are included in the 
dictionary and in the song and first-line 
index. These cases are explained by 
one publisher’s refusal to allow the 
compilers to show themes from some of 
the compositions published by his firm. 
Interestingly enough, certain of these 
themes do appear in the Notation 
Index. 

To the left of the staves are given 
the song titles and their relationship to 
larger works when they are part of 
such. Many titles are given in two 
languages and alternative titles are 
indicated occasionally. As a ‘general 
rule, the themes are grouped in alpha- 
betical order by categories, e.g., for 
Bach: cantatas, chorales, masses, mo- 
tets, etc. Mozart’s works, however, are 
according to the Kéchel listing, and for 
a few composers the selections follow 
opus number order, e.g., those of Fauré, 
Quilter, and Rachmaninoff. Also form- 
ing part of this title column are various 
types of explanatory remarks, such as: 
(Duet Soprano and Tenor), (4 voices), 
(ballet), (barcarolle), (chanson 6 
voices), (men’s chorus), etc. Even the 
casual reader will encounter a number 
of surprising facts in the title column; 


for example, that Lully composed Au 
clair de la lune, or that Home Sweet 
Home is from Bishop’s opera Clari, or 
the Maid of Milan. 

From three to six measures of each 
theme are reproduced in their original 
key, with the words under the notes to 
which they are sung. Original texts are 
the general rule, with Russian the one 
invariable exception. The Russian 
themes are accompanied by German, 
English, or French texts, “because of 
script difficulties and the possibility of 
error in phonetic spelling”—Introduc- 
tion. When two or more themes are 
listed for the same composition, each 
is accorded a staff and distinguished by 
A, B, C, etc. Thus, the melody for Léa 
ci darem la mano is on staff A, while 
the following staff B continues with the 
closing part of the duet, Andiam, 
Andiam, mio bene, —a ristorar le pene. 

As has already been noted, dates are 
supplied with the names of most com- 
posers. It is surprising, therefore, that 
in this section, which for the most part 
is accurate, several dates found in 
standard reference tools have been 
omitted: e.g., Ambrose 1824-1908, Clara 
Edwards 1887- , Geehl 1881- , Hat- 
ton 1809-1886, Frank Lambert -1925, 
Logan 1871-1928, Manning 1890- , 
Metcalf 1856- , Wilfrid Sanderson 
1878- , Scuderi 1845-1927, Sieczynski 
1879- , Silcher 1789-1860, Tomkins 
1573-1656, Ware 1877- , Werner 1800- 
1833, Weyse 1774-1842, Wood 1882- , 
and Anthony Young, organist of St. 
Clement Danes in 1707. 

While dates are not a primary pur- 
pose of the work, the effort to provide 
them might have been prolonged with 
profit. Certain first names would also 
have come to light. Errors like Béhm, 
Karl (1894- ) for Bohm, Karl (1844- 
1920) and the incorrect listing of Plaisir 
d’Amour under Martini, Giovanni 
(1741-1816) are not numerous. The 
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latter is rather unusual, however, since 
The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia of 
Recorded Music, obviously leaned upon 
heavily by the compilers, correctly at- 
tributes the melody to Martini Il 
Tedesco 1741-1816. Giovanni’s dates are 
1707-1784. 

The second part of the volume is the 
Notation Index, conceived by Harold 
Barlow (not to be confused with How- 
ard of Firestone fame). This is made 
up of alphabetically arranged entries 
usually consisting of six or more letters 
of the scale alphabet followed by a page 
and letter reference to the catalog of 
themes. To identify any theme running 
through his head, the user has only to 
play or sing the initial phrase of it in 
the key of C and then look up this note 
sequence under the corresponding let- 
ters in the Notation Index. 

The above condensed description of 
the Notation Index should suffice for 
purposes of review. For all who can 
reproduce a melody and state its se- 
quence in the key of C major or C 
minor the system is surprisingly simple 
and largely foolproof. In number, the 
entries fall a little short of the 8000 that 
are claimed on the book jacket. Ran- 
dom sampling to test the matching of 
entries with musical notations in the 
catalog of themes disclosed only two 
discrepancies, neither of which is seri- 
ous enough to prevent identification of 
the themes in question. 

The third and final section of the 
book is entitled “Index to Songs and 
First Lines.” Actually it is more than 
that, inasmuch as one finds entries for 
names of operas, operettas, song cycles, 
oratorios, ballets, masses, etc. These 
are, of course, titles not of songs but 
of larger compositions or their parts 
from which the themes are taken. This 
practice is extended to the indexing of 
groups such as Four American Indian 
Songs and Vingt chants populaires es- 


pagnols, of which individual titles and 
first lines are also indexed. No location 
errors were noted in over one hundred 
items traced through the index. 

Many of the titles are entered in two 
languages, e.g., Lo Fiolaire and La 
Fileuse; Der Verwundete and The 
Wounded Heart. Less frequent, but 
still to be noted, are examples of alter- 
native titles. Brahms’ Sandménnchen 
is indexed under the German title, un- 
der the first line in German, and in 
English under The Little Sandman and 
The Little Dustman; Hahn’s La Der- 
niére Valse is so indexed, and also as 
Une Revue; Rubinstein’s Lied, Op. 32, 
No. 4, may be located under that title 
and under the English alternative, The 
Page. 

Through this index to titles and first 
lines, it is also possible to locate various 
musical settings of several literary 
works. In this connection the com- 
pilers’ introduction is misleading, how- 
ever. It states: “Of interest to readers 
will be the many and varied settings of 
the same lyrics, especially those of 
Heine, Goethe and Verlaine.” Actually, 
authorship of the lyrics is never indi- 
cated in the index except as a part of a 
title (e.g., Trois Poémes de Jean Coc- 
teau), and it is rarely noted in the 
catalog portion of the book. Conse- 
quently, though themes by Debussy, 
Dupont, Fauré, Hahn, Poldowski, and 
Szule are located through the index 
under the first-line entry Les donneurs 
de sérénades, and though references for 
five of these themes are made under 
the title Mandoline and for one under 
Fétes galantes, the lyrics are nowhere 
identified as the work of Verlaine. 

In scope, the vocal themes are lim- 
ited “for the most part to those works 
which have been recorded here and in 
Europe ... plus whatever we felt 
might be of use to the amateur, layman 
and professional musician.”—Introduc- 
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tion. To draw the line between selec- 
tions to be included and those that 
must be omitted is difficult in the ex- 
treme. It is here, of course, that the 
reader will be most prone to find fault 
and to protest the omission of his 
favorite selections. Other decisions af- 
fecting inclusion are less debatable. 
Folk themes and their variants are 
listed if they have become an inter- 
national heritage through their re- 
cordings in arrangements by composers 
who are thoroughly at home “in their 
own national folk idiom.” Salome, Elec- 
tra, and a few other operas are omitted 
because to quote them could have 
meant reproducing virtually the entire 
score. For Wagner and for early church 
works with continuous melodic flow, 
opening phrases of recorded scenes and 
sections of masses are listed. 

Counting the earliest and the most 
contemporary composers listed, Rich- 
ard, Coeur de Lion (1157-1199) and 
Benjamin Britten (1913- ), works by 
over 635 individuals are included. Six- 
teen themes are grouped under Anony- 
mous, five under Traditional. For sev- 
eral persons, even some who were 
prolific composers in their day, there is 
but one entry; for the big names the 
staves run into the hundreds, e.g.: 
Bach, 410; Handel, 323; Verdi, 278; 
Mozart, 267; Schubert, 249; Brahms, 
199. To increase the value of the work 
to readers outside this country, the 
compilers have included some songs not 
yet well known to Americans as a 
whole. 

Although the book is bound in a 
lightweight cloth, the format of the 
work seems satisfactory. The type, 
hand autographed themes, and vari- 
typed lyrics are reproduced by offset 
on an off-white paper of medium 
weight. Since the need for line ad- 
justment is rarely a factor, one finds 
little of the unevenness sometimes en- 


countered in varityped material. 

For professional singers and teachers 
of voice, A Dictionary of Vocal Themes 
may provide some suggestions for rep- 
ertoire; for composers it may be useful 
in avoiding plagiarism. Those who can 
transpose to the key of C major or C 
minor will find its theme-finding Nota- 
tion Index a relatively simple means of 
identifying melodies when no more 
than the tune itself is recalled. Al- 
though this device will be of little 
assistance to users who are unable to 
transpose, and although the work as a 
whole will be used to greatest advan- 
tage by the trained specialist, the book 
will afford valuable guidance to any- 
one who can read a sequence of single 
notes. A theme can be located through 
the Index to Songs and First Lines when 
no more is known than the title of the 
individual composition, the general 
work of which the composition is a 
part, or the first line of the lyrics. In 
the main catalog of themes, a melody 
can be located when only the composer 
is known; and a representative selec- 
tion of a composer’s memorable themes 
can be scanned there. A Dictionary of 
Vocal Themes is therefore recom- 
mended for all libraries where refer- 
ence service includes the field of music, 
and for home use where musical in- 
terest is sufficient. 


A Dictionary of Musical Themes 
(New York: Crown, 1948) is a com- 
panion volume to A Dictionary of 
Vocal Themes, reviewed above. The 
earlier work, which introduced Mr. 
Barlow’s notation index, was prepared 
by the same compilers and is now in 
its fourth printing. As it has not been 
reviewed in the Subscription Books 
Bulletin, it warrants some attention 
here in connection with the volume 
devoted to vocal themes. 

With allowances for adjustments re- 
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quired by the type of compositions han- 
dled, the two books are similarly or- 
ganized. Approximately 10,000 themes, 
selected from recorded and instru- 
mental compositions, “including sym- 
phonies, concertos and other orchestral 
works, chamber music, sonatas and all 
other concert music,” are made ac- 
cessible in A Dictionary of Musical 
Themes. In the matter of selection, it 
is less generous to minor composers 
than is its new companion. This is 
necessarily so as the variety of material 
from which the themes are chosen is 
greater. 

Together, the two works make a new 
and unique contribution to reference 
material in the field of music. Regard- 
less of the interpretations that users of 
these volumes may put upon the jacket 
claims that “the exact music of any 
important vocal [or instrumental] com- 
position ever written” may be found 
through them, it is probably safe to say 
with the publishers that in the two 


books, “the main body of music for the 
voice [and for instruments] has been 
organized for ready reference.” 


New Standard Encyclopedia; Systema- 
tized Information; Clear, Concise, 
Complete. 10v. Chicago, Standard 
Education Society, 1951. illus. ports. 
maps. charts. 23.5cm. fabrikoid $59.50. 
Schools and libraries $49.50. 


The verso of the title page of this 
work carries the following note: “Pre- 
vious copyrights (covering portions of 
present contents) Aiton’s Encyclopedia 
MCMX, Standard Reference Work 
MCMXII et al., New Standard Encyclo- 
pedia MCMXXX et seq.” A letter from 
the publisher to the Subscription Books 
Committee calls this the fifty-fourth 
printing, containing some 5500 pages. 
Estimating approximately 700 words 
per page, the complete work contains 
some 3,850,000 words. The set is sup- 


plemented by the quarterly World 
Progress, to which purchasers of the 
set may subscribe for ten years at $1.85 
per year, the price including annual 
matching binders. They may also con- 
sult the publisher’s “Standard Informa- 
tion Service” for additional information 
of an encyclopedic character. 

New Standard Encyclopedia should 
not be confused with Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Encyclopedia of Univer- 
sal Knowledge, reviewed in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin of January 
1945. Reviews of the present work ap- 
peared in the January 1931, April 1934, 
and April 1940 issues of the Bulletin. 
Since it was last evaluated, notes about 
the set have appeared in October 1946 
and October 1948 issues. World Prog- 
ress, the quarterly supplement, was 
reviewed in January 1950 and has not 
been re-examined in connection with 
this review. 

“Authorship,” an _ editorial note, 
signed by Calvin Rogers Fisk as Edi- 
torial Director, states that “the New 
Standard Encyclopedia has been com- 
piled by the Editorial Staff of the 
Standard Education Society . .. [which 
assumes] full responsibility for the 
compilation of this work.” Although 
assistance “given by hundreds of con- 
tributors and reviewers” is acknowl- 
edged, neither these nor the members 
of the Editorial Staff are listed. The 
Foreword is signed with the initials, 
C. R. F. There is an expressed policy 
not to have signed articles and only five 
were noted, signed by Mr. Fisk, Don 
Russell, Mary Blanchard Murphy (2), 
and the late Rabbi Edward L. Israel. © 
Of these contributors only the last, 
formerly Executive Director of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, was located in standard biograph- 
ic and educational directories. Infor- 
mation in three sections of the article 
Motion Pictures is credited to industry- 
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specialists James Wong Howe, E. V. 
Maule, and John Aalberg. 

According to the Foreword, other 
sets have proved “too specialized and 
technical for the average reader,” too 
juvenile in treatment for adult interest, 
or have been “reprints, abridgments, or 
condensations of some older or more 
extended work.” This one “originated 
in response to an evident demand for 
something new in the field of general 
reference material .. . . [It] does not 
pretend to cover the whole realm of 
human knowledge . . . [but is] suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to meet the de- 
mands of all except those making the 
most exhaustive research.” It is de- 
signed for use “in the homes and 
schools as well as by the business and 
professional men of this country. .. .” 
Its language is described as “simple 
enough for any child . . . and at the 
same time scholarly enough for an 
adult.” 

The Foreword also states that coun- 
tries and subjects requiring special 
treatment in the light of post-World 
War II events have received particular 
attention; that qualified residents have 
reviewed and revised all state and city 
articles; and that “the most recent in- 
formation has been given wherever 
possible and all statistical matter has 
been compiled from the latest available 
reports.” The treatment given the field 
of literature and literary biography is 
also particularly noted. Finally, the 
style of the set is said to be its “dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.” The writers 
and contributors have followed to some 
extent a policy of “abandoning the dry, 
terse presentation of bare facts . . . for 
a sympathetic treatment with literary 
merits of its own. . . . Much of [the 
work] has a distinct claim to recogni- 
tion in the field of literary effort.” 

Material is arranged alphabetically 
by subject. Most of the articles are 


brief, averaging three or four topics to 
a two-column page with, occasionally, 
articles of several pages. There is no 
index to the set but there are numerous 
cross references in the form of main 
entries and which see references within 
the body of articles, and as guides to 
additional information at their close 
(these sometimes grouped by subdivi- 
sions of the principal topic). More are 
needed, however, to make the set suffi- 
ciently self-indexing. For example, 
Russian Architecture has no cross ref- 
erence to or from Architecture; endo- 
crines are under Ductless Glands, but 
there are no articles on or cross 
references for glands, endocrines, or 
hormones. 

A brief note concerning pronuncia- 
tion, with a key to the system used, 
appears at the front of volume 1 only. 
The note states that the more difficult 
entries in the set “are usually followed 
by their pronunciations, given with 
diacritical markings.” Pronunciation is 
supplied for many but is lacking for 
others of equal complexity; e.g., it is 
indicated for Chambray, Horace, Horo- 
scope, and Sheboygan, but not for 
Chameleon, Faience, Fermanagh, or 
Ickes. No bibliographies are provided 
in the set. 

Examination of New Standard’s con- 
tent shows that it does not achieve the 
quality claimed in the Foreword. There 
are numerous examples of inaccurate, 
inadequate, inconsistent, and out of date 
information, typographical errors, and 
poor writing. 

The article, Washington, D.C., has a 
seriously out-of-date paragraph on the 
“State, War, and Navy Department” 
building, with no mention of the fact 
that it is now used primarily for inde- 
pendent, executive agencies or that the 
departments are now located in sepa- 
rate buildings. (There is no cross ref- 
erence to Pentagon.) The article also 
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states that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is among “priceless historical 
relics” preserved in the State, War, and 
Navy Department building. As is noted 
in the article, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the document was transferred to 
the Library of Congress in 1921. “No- 
table among the newer buildings [in 
Washington] are the Pan-American 
building, Centennial Hall, the Red 
Cross building, the Lincoln Memorial, 
and the offices of the Department of 
Commerce.” Public construction since 
1930 has been so extensive that these 
may now be counted among the older 
buildings. Among those that are not 
mentioned in the article are Folger 
Library, Jefferson Memorial, National 
Gallery of Art, National Archives, and 
the new State Department building. 
Statistical material usually repre- 
sents official data, not estimates. Oc- 
casionally a 1945 estimate is given for 
populations, but 1940 census figures 
predominate. Contrary to claims in the 
Foreword, other statistics are not al- 
ways “compiled from the latest avail- 
able reports.” Statistics for number and 
acreage of farms in the articles North 
Carolina, New York, and Connecticut 
are from the 1940 Census of Agricul- 
ture, but data for 1945 are available. 
Mineral production figures for 1939 
(North Carolina) and 1945 (New York) 
are noted. Up-to-date figures are pub- 
lished, however, in Minerals Yearbook 
each year. The New York City article 
uses 1938 statistics for entrance and 
clearance of ships, 1929/30 data on 
coastwise trade, and 1937 figures for 
value of manufactured products. 
College and university enrollment 
figures are variously dated from 1940 
(e.g., Cornell, Columbia, Pennsylvania) 
to 1949/50 (Northwestern). Statistics 
for the number of volumes in their 
libraries are undated, but can readily 
be identified from other sources. Oc- 


casionally they are of the same year as 
the enrollment data, but more often 
they are from two to ten years earlier, 
e.g., Columbia (1940 enrollment, li- 
brary about 1920) and Harvard (1948 
enrollment, library 1945). The article 
Yale mentions Alfred Whitney Gris- 
wold as succeeding to the presidency 
in 1950, uses 1948/49 enrollment fig- 
ures, and does not mention the library, 
even among “buildings of note.” (The 
most recently constructed building 
mentioned here was completed in 1922.) 
The general article Libraries still, as 
in the 1939 edition, speaks of the New 
York State and New York Public Li- 
brary schools, although they were com- 
bined into the Columbia University 
school in 1926. 

Among topics which one would ex- 
pect to have received the most care- 
ful revision as a result of World War 
II and its aftermath, the article 
Formosa notes the presence there of 
Chiang Kai-Shek and the Chinese 
Nationalist government at the end of 
1949. The Peiping article, however, 
does not mention that the city is the 
capital of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic. (The most recent date noted here 
is 1936.) The articles: Korea, China, 
Indonesia, and Indo-China, Associated 
States of all mention events of late 
1950. The Palestine article ends with 
the order to halt war issued by the 
U.N. Security Council on July 16, 1948, 
and a new four-column article Israel 
includes some 1950 data. However, 
there is no cross reference from Pal- 
estine to Israel and the article Jerusa- 
lem does not mention that the city is 
Israel’s capital. In the: article Yugo- 
slavia, there is no discussion of Yugo- 
slav-Soviet relations; and no separate 
entry is found for either Tito or Broz. 
There is no entry for Cominform and 
none for Pakistan. (The partition of 
India is mentioned under India with an 
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inadequate map.) There is no entry 
for the Taft-Hartley Act; no outline 
of its provisions was located in other 
articles which mention the law, e.g., 
United States, Strike, Labor Legisla- 
tion, and Supreme Court. The articles: 
Atomic Energy, Aviation, Betatron, 
Cyclotron, Food, Heating and Ventilat- 
ing, Iron and Steel, Jet Propulsion, 
London, Plastics, Railway or Railroad, 
Rockets, and Steamship and Motorship 
were examined and found to be ade- 
quate, some including information as 
of 1950. Several biographies of cur- 
rent interest were also noted, e.g., 
Molotov, Attlee, Eisenhower, Mount- 
batten (all but the first with portraits). 

The article Music is very inadequate 
and music of the twentieth century 
receives no attention other than men- 
tion of a few names, two of which are 
misspelled (MacDowell and Massenet). 
The statement, “Liszt developed the 
technical side of the piano to an ex- 
ceedingly high stage,” is typical of 
those encountered in New Standard 
which frequently are either mislead- 
ingly vague or so general that they 
seem almost meaningless. Information 
under Liszt does not contribute sub- 
stantially to the total treatment. For 
example, it states that “toward the end 
of his life he vibrated between Rome, 
Budapest, and Weimer [sic]”; it closes 
with, “His musical compositions and 
critical works are too numerous for 
mention here.” In Opera we are told 
that “Christoph Willabald [sic] Gluck 
came into prominence in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century.” (The 
italics are ours.) Among the many 
cross references, there are none to 
present-day singers; none to opera 
houses or companies, nor are there 
separate articles on the Metropolitan, 
Covent Garden, La Scala, etc. Painting 
is also inadequately treated, and the 
illustrations that accompany it are lit- 


tle-known works by minor artists. 

The article Literature, American is 
primarily a list of names, grouped as 
poets, novelists, dramatists, etc. Arti- 
cles on other literatures are scarcely 
better. In Literature, French we find 
“drama and fiction are the lines in 
which the French genius of the nine- 
teenth century has expressed itself”— 
yet neither Flaubert nor Zola is men- 
tioned. The nineteenth century poets 
thus receive scant justice. “Notable 
authors of the twentieth century” are 
treated only in a list of winners of the 
Grand Prix of the Academy for the 
years 1915-1930; Duhamel, Gide, Martin 
du Gard, and Rolland are not men- 
tioned. Of these, only Rolland has a 
separate biographic article. 

Concerning modern Fiction, we find 
that “the most important subdivisions 
are these: 1. German fiction; 2. French 
fiction; 3. Italian fiction; 4. Spanish 
fiction; 5. English fiction”; and that 
“fiction may be divided into three 
classes: 1. Novels; 2. Juvenile fiction; 
3. Short stories.” It is also stated here 
that Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe “marked 
a transitory step in the development of 
fiction.” (The italics are ours.) The 
Fiction article is followed by a cross 
reference to Realism but there is none 
to Realism in Fiction, nor to any other 
related articles. In the biography 
Joseph Addison we learn that this 
author “married the widowed Countess 
of Warwick, a lady of social standing, 
one who was a help so far as rising in 
the world was concerned.” 

Many of the longer biographic en- 
tries, particularly for literary figures, 
close with quotations by and about the 
subject. Authors of these quotations 
are identified in most cases only by 
last name, and the work from which 
the quotation is taken is rarely indi- 
cated. Many subject articles also close 
with quotations, such as that from 
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Shakespeare under Musket, and a de- 
scription of a notary from Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” at the end of Notary. 

Examination of New Standard does 
not support the claim that its language 
is “simple enough for any child.” Bab- 
bitt is described as having all the 
“idiosyncracies of the average human.” 
Under Babylonia we find that “the 
hegemony over the country shifted 
from town to town.” Such phrases 
would be difficult for elementary and 
even some high school readers. The 
uninteresting and often wordy style, 
long unparagraphed stretches of print 
with sparing use of subheadings, and 
the relatively small attention given to 
such topics as sports, crafts, and ani- 
mals combine to make the set of doubt- 
ful interest to elementary school chil- 
dren. The style and quality of many 
of the illustrations and graphic pre- 
sentations designed primarily for the 
juvenile reader, are below current 
standards for textbooks and children’s 
literature. 

A few good new color plates have 
been inserted in each volume. Many 
of the old plates have poor color, how- 
ever, some appearing too vivid and 
others tending toward monotone. The 
black and white plates are often so 
dark as to be ineffective and many are 
very blurred. There are 32 pages of 
undated colored maps, prepared by the 
Geographical Publishing Company of 
Chicago. 

New Standard is printed in pleasant- 
ly large and readable type on fairly 
heavy, opaque white paper. Pages are 
unnumbered. Complete entry words 
appear on the spine of each volume to 
show its inclusive content. The books 
are substantially bound and readily 
lie flat when opened. On some of the 
pages the letters are thick and fre- 
quently broken. This and the too dark 
or blurred black and white illustra- 


tions suggest the use of worn plates. 

The Subscription Books Committee 
has examined three consecutive print- 
ings of the New Standard Encyclopedia 
and has observed some improvement 
from issue to issue. However, the set 
needs extensive revision and rewriting 
in a style that more nearly approaches 
that of standard works. It does not 
attain the literary quality claimed for 
it in its Foreword and much of its 
material is out of date. Though lack 
of timeliness in some fields is not un- 
common in continuously revised works, 
this encyclopedia also lacks the over- 
all authority and accuracy which can 
sometimes compensate in part for some 
out-of-date material. Because of its 
combined deficiencies in style, author- 
ity, accuracy, and timeliness, New 
Standard Encyclopedia is not recom- 
mended. 


Subject Index to Children’s Magazines; 
ed. by Meribah Hazen: Monthly (ex- 
cept July) with cumulations in Feb- 


ruary and August. Madison 3, Wis. 

(445 West Wilson St.), September 

1948- (Annual subscription rate 

including monthly issues and cumu- 

lations, $5 to schools and libraries. 

Additional copies to same address, 

$2.50.) 

This monthly multigraphed index 
now appears around the twenty-fifth 
of each month except July. February 
and August issues are six-month cu- 
mulations. According to the present 
editor, the publication was begun by 
Miss Margaret Moss when she was an 
elementary school librarian in Madi- 
son, Wis. It originated as a means of 
“making quickly available the mate- 
rials in the current children’s maga- 
zines for use with classroom units and 
reference work with pupils.” Miss 
Gladys Cavanagh, then supervisor of 
school libraries in Madison, adopted 
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the project and it became a-cooperative 
undertaking of other elementary li- 
brarians in the city. When Miss Cav- 
anagh joined the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Library School, the 
index was compiled with the coopera- 
tion of classes in children’s literature 
and sponsored by the Children’s Sec- 
tion of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion. With encouragement from the 
Wisconsin Library Association and the 
help of Miss Elizabeth Burr of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, the 
index was placed on a subscription 
basis and offered to schools and li- 
braries. Between September 1948 and 
August 1950 the first two volumes were 
published, the numbers appearing at 
somewhat irregular intervals. Volume 
1 indexed 21 periodicals; volume 2 in- 
dexed 23. The first cumulation cov- 
ered the September 1949-February 
1950 issues. 

Since September 1950, beginning 
with volume 3, editorial responsibility 
for the index has rested with Miss 
Meribah Hazen, formerly a junior and 
senior high school librarian in Madi- 
son. Her frequent consultants are Miss 
Moss—now supervisor of school librar- 
ies in Madison—Miss Cavanagh, and 
Miss Burr. The new editor states that 
it is her aim “to make this reference 
tool as valuable as possible to elemen- 
tary teachers and librarians.” 

During her first six months as editor, 
Miss Hazen has dropped two periodicals 
from the list of those indexed and has 
added nine. The February 1951 cumu- 
lation indexes thirty and includes cov- 
erage of the back numbers (to Sep- 
tember 1950) of those titles added dur- 
ing the six-month period. 

Basis for the selection of magazines 
to be indexed is not indicated. Two of 
them, Horn Book and Nature Maga- 
zine, are indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. The February 


cumulation includes 19 of the 32 titles 
recommended in Magazines for the 
Elementary School (New York: Teach- 
ers College Library, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1950. Library Consultant Service 
Leaflet, Second series, No. 23). Thirty- 
four titles are annotated or listed as 
“Magazines for Elementary Grades” 
(grades 1-6) in A Basic Book Collec- 
tion for Elementary Grades (Chicago: 
A.L.A., 1951). Eighteen of these are 
indexed in the Subject Index and five 
of those omitted are covered in Read- 
ers’ Guide. Six titles indexed in Sub- 
ject Index to Children’s Magazines do 
not appear in either of the above lists. 

The age level of the magazines in- 
cluded in the index covers a wide span: 
from preschool, e.g., Child Life, to titles 
usually considered adult, such as, Ari- 
zona Highways and National Humane 
Review. The former of these adult pub- 
lications is probably included in the 
Subject Index by virtue of its illustra- 
tive interest, the latter for that consid- 
erable portion of its content which 
does not exclude the juvenile reader. 

One Canadian magazine, Outdoors II- 
lustrated, and one English, Collins 
Magazine for Boys and Girls, are in- 
dexed. Two magazines of interest pri- 
marily to Wisconsin readers are in- 
cluded, i.e., Badger History and Junior 
Crusader. Ten of the titles are gen- 
erally classified as story magazines al- 
though most of them usually include 
some craft or hobby material, e.g., 
American Girl, Boy’s Life, Jack and 
Jill, and World Youth; six, as current 
events, eg. Junior Scholastic, My 
Weekly Reader, and the Young Amer- 
ica publications at three reading levels. 
In addition to those of local interest, 
six may be said to reflect relatively 
special interests, e.g. Asia Calling, 
Plays, and Young Wings. Five fall in- 
to the category including science, na- 
ture, hygiene, etc., for example, Junior 
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Natural History; and one, Children’s 
Activities, is devoted primarily to 
handicrafts and pastimes. 

Without a specific statement of the 
basis for inclusion in the index, there 
is little ground for comment upon 
magazines omitted. The omission of 
some should be noted, however, e.g., 
Current Science and Aviation, Geo- 
graphic School Bulletin, Junior Arts 
and Activities, and Young Citizen. 
None of the popular adult magazines 
on aviation and mechanics which have 
a substantial public in the elementary 
grades are included. Wee Wisdom was 
dropped from the index in September 
1950. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by 
subject. Complete information is given 
in Readers’ Guide style for each entry: 
title of article, illustrations, author, 
title of magazine with volume, page, 
month, and year. Easy-reading mate- 
rial is indicated by a plus sign. A title 
list of the magazines indexed, with 
their abbreviations and a key to other 
symbols and abbreviations used, pre- 
cedes the index proper. 

Some types of material are not in- 
dexed. These include letters to editors 
unless they are stories (as in Collins); 
paper dolls when not useful under 
Costume; and “anything with a price 
attached” (presumably offers and ad- 
vertisements), with the exception of 
books and phonograph records. Puzzles 
and contests are also excluded though 
riddles and quizzes are indexed. 

Children’s Catalog, Rue’s Subject 
Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades, and Readers’ Guide are used 
as authorities for headings. Entry is 
frequently made under several sub- 
jects. A story about Christmas in 
Mexico, for example, appears under 
Mexico—Stories, Christmas—Mezxico, 
Christmas — Stories, and Costume — 
Mexico; the article “Desert Harvest” 


is indexed under both Cactus and 
Deserts. Book reviewing sections are 
indexed under Book reviews; those 
devoted to recordings under Phono- 
graph records. Musical scores are en- 
tered under Music—Scores; and cos- 
tume material appears under the head- 
ing Costume with geographic subdivi- 
sions or occasionally under such head- 
ings as Indians of North America— 
Costume, while pictorial material is 
often indicated by the subdivision 
Pictures. 

Cross references are not always ade- 
quate. For example, there is no head- 
ing Reading and no see reference in 
its place to Books and Reading, nor 
any in place of Trains to the heading 
Railroads. There is a heading Trees 
under which some, but not all, entries 
concerned with specific trees are found, 
but there are no cross references to the 
headings Sequoias and Palm trees un- 
der which additional material appears. 
There are no references between 
Transportation and the following head- 
ings: Roads, Railroads, Automobiles, 
and Aeronautics. There are none be- 
tween Communication and Radio or 
Telephone. No general informational 
references are noted directing the 
reader to important and frequently 
used subdivisions, such as, Plays, 
Stories, History, Pictures, etc. 

To check the completeness of the 
indexing, the coverage of Young Wings 
in the Subject Index to Children’s 
Magazines was sampled. In the seven- 
page Index to Young Wings 1950, “biog. 
sketches” of 81 authors and illustrators 
are noted. Such biographic informa- 
tion is greatly needed by libraries, but 
19 of these sketches are not indexed 
under proper names in the cumulative 
issues of the Subject Index covering the 
same period. Although this indicates 
that Young Wings has done a more 
thorough job with its own material, it 
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should be pointed out that 15 of the 
omitted sketches appeared in Young 
Wings before September 1950 when the 
present editor of Subject Index to 
Children’s Magazines took over. Cov- 
erage has been more thorough since 
that time. 

The index is produced by multigraph 
duplicator and shows some of the 
minor typographic inaccuracies and 
irregularities common to the process. 
The pages of both monthly and cumu- 
lative issues are stapled together in a 
lightweight cover paper. The editor 
informs us that volume 1, out of print 
for some time, is being revised and will 
be available in 1951. Volume 2 is still 
available in its two parts, the Febru- 
ary and August cumulations. These 
back volumes, each covering a year’s 
issues, are sold for $4 each. 

In reviewing the Subject Index to 
Children’s Magazines, the Subscription 
Books Committee recognizes that it is 
a relatively new and experimental un- 
dertaking. It is suggested, therefore, 
that where the reference value of juve- 
nile magazines is questioned, libraries 
check their periodical holdings against 
the list of magazines indexed and de- 
termine if those they have in common 
with it offer enough recreational and 
curricular material to warrant sub- 
scribing to the index for use either 
with current and recent issues or with 
back files. 

With this reservation, the Subject 
Index to Children’s Magazines is 
recommended for school and public 
libraries as an aid to teachers and li- 
brarians working with children. 


Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive 
Desk Dictionary; ed. by Clarence L. 
Barnhart. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., c1951. 896p. 
illus. 22cm. Regular edition, cloth 
$2.75, thumb indexed $3.25; flexible 


deluxe edition, thumb indexed, gold 

stamped, fabrikoid binding $3.75. 

The editor of this dictionary, Clar- 
ence L. Barnhart, a former associate of 
the late Professor Edward Lee Thorn- 
dike, has also edited the Thorndike- 
Century Junior Dictionary (see Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, April 1935), 
the Thorndike-Century Senior Diction- 
ary, The American College Dictionary 
(see Subscription Books Bulletin, April 
1948), and the Dictionary of U.S. Army 
Terms. The lists of special editors and 
the General Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Comprehensive Desk 
Dictionary, all of whom are identified 
in its prefatory pages, include names of 
recognized authorities in the fields of 
language and literature. 

As stated in the Preface, this work 
“is designed to bring within the covers 
of one compact book the essential in- 
formation about the basic vocabulary 
necessary to carry on the daily affairs 
of the English-speaking world.” The 
selection of words and meanings is 
based on the previously published word 
counts of Professor Thorndike and 
Professor Irving Lorge. 

The book jacket claims 80,000 main 
entries, 10,000 explanatory phrases, 
5000 synonyms and antonyms, and 
more than 700 illustrations. The entries 
which “make up 99 per. cent of the 
words used in newspapers and maga- 
zines” have been selected “on the basis 
of word counts of over 30,000,000 words 
of text in every field of general inter- 
est.”—Preface. The number of entries 
here is considerably smaller than that 
of other recent handy-sized diction- 
aries, e.g.: Macmillan’s Modern Dic- 
tionary (see Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, July 1938) has more than 100,000 
entries; Funk & Wagnalls New Desk 
Standard Dictionary (c1948) has 100,- 
000; and Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary (c1949) has more than 125,000. 
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The text, printed on good quality 
paper in two columns to a page, is 
easily read. Entry words stand out in 
bold-faced type. Slightly smaller bold- 
faced type is used to distinguish second- 
ary from primary entries. Illustrations 
are black and white line drawings with 
size indicated in some instances, fre- 
quently by giving the actual size of the 
subject, e.g., “Eagle (3 ft. from head 
to tail).” The thumb index combines 
two letters. The binding is strong with 
inner margins that are sufficient to per- 
mit rebinding. Lists of abbreviations 
used in the dictionary and a Complete 
Pronunciation Key appear on front and 
back end papers. A brief pronuncia- 
tion key is given at the bottom of each 
right-hand page. 

All entries, including vocabulary 
words, slang, idioms, abbreviations, 
foreign words and phrases, and proper 
names are listed in one alphabet. Ir- 
regular inflected forms and variant 
spellings that cannot be seen in the 
same eye span are entered as main 
headings. A few see references are 
noted, for example, from Il Duce to 
duce (but not to Mussolini under which 
more complete data appears), and from 
Smoky Mountains to Great Smoky 
Mountains. One cross reference is also 
noted from the entry ox-bow to the il- 
lustration under yoke. 

Entries give variant spellings that 
are current and “in good use,” pronun- 
ciation, part of speech, any irregular 
inflected forms, definitions, etymology, 
synonyms, and antonyms. Pronuncia- 
tion is indicated by the use of diacritic- 
al marks. Etymology is noted only 
for root words and frequently includes 
cross references (by means of small 
capitals) to English entries under 
which additional information of etymo- 
logical interest may be found. Syno- 
nyms are~ noted with fair regularity 
and are keyed to the numbered defini- 


tions to which they refer. Antonyms 
appear less frequently. 

Definitions are simply and clearly 
stated, and a sample check finds them 
to be accurate. The most common 
meaning for a word is given first and 
idiomatic expressions follow under the 
appropriate part of speech. Fine dis- 
tinctions in meaning are frequently 
brought out by the use of explanatory 
phrases and sentences. Special atten- 
tion is given to defining and exempli- 
fying the many slightly different mean- 
ings and idiomatic uses of common 
words, such as “out.” 

In addition to the use of explanatory 
phrases and sentences, the dictionary 
also features usage notes, concerning 
grammatical construction, spelling, 
punctuation, or fine points in literary 
usage or style for many so-called sim- 
ple words. Attention is called to them 
by heavy black arrows. Typical ex- 
amples are a half column devoted to 
the grammatical usages of conjunction, 
two columns on comma, three columns 
under English to distinguish between 
Old, Middle, and Modern, and a column 
on the use of the dash. Distinctions 
between troublesome alternatives, such 
as lie and lay, effect and affect, sit and 
set, shall and will, between and among, 
etc., are given at the end of one of the 
entries and a cross reference, preceded 
by the arrow-symbol, is provided at 
the end of the alternative entry. 

Many new words and phrases are 
included in the dictionary, e.g., Geiger 
counter, A bomb, H bomb, escalator 
clause, fair trade agreement, loran, 
Marshall Plan, Point Four, wire record- 
er, quick-freeze. Such scientific terms 
as aureomycin, cyclotron, meson, mesa- 
tron, and streptomycin are defined. 
Foreign words such as atelier, an- 
schluss, Chetnik, denier, and garcon 
which have use in current English are 
included. One finds a profusion of 
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such Americanisms as Babbitt, big top, 
feather-bedding, jalopy, lunatic fringe, 
Black Maria, Podunk, McCoy, and 
dust-bowl. As illustrations of current 
slang we find Annie Oakley, baloney, 
hokum, hot rod, quickie, phoney, and 
bebop. 

Biographic, geographic, biblical, 
mythological, and fictional names are 
listed. Considerable selection seems to 
have been used in the inclusion of 
proper names and the basis for the se- 
lection is not clear. Entries are found 
for Molotov and Gromyko but there is 
none for Vyshinsky; for Clement R. 
Attlee but not Ernest Bevin; Debussy 
but not Ravel; John L. Lewis but not 
William Green nor Walter Reuther. 

For place names, only general loca- 
tion is given, without population 
statistics. Places with news interest 
such as Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, Orly, 
Idlewild, and West Point are entered, 
but there is no entry for Sandhurst nor 
for Willow Run. 

As of the publication date of the 
volume, the information supplied ap- 
pears to be up to date. General Doug- 
las MacArthur is identified as “Ameri- 
can general, head of the occupational 
forces in Japan and Commander-in- 
Chief of United Nations forces in 
Korea.” Hanoi is described as “capital 
of Viet Nam; formerly the capital of 
French Indo-China.” 

Preceding the dictionary proper are 
four special sections entitled: Ameri- 
can English Grammar; Punctuation; 
Writing and Editing: Manuscript to 
Printed Page; and a section on Letter 
Writing: Business and Personal, which 
includes a number of illustrative ex- 
amples of the styles and forms de- 
scribed. 

The Thorndike-Barnhart Compre- 
hensive Desk Dictionary is recom- 
mended for the use of secretaries, writ- 
ers, and students needing authoritative 


and up-to-date information on a basic 
vocabulary. While it will not take the 
place of more comprehensive diction- 
aries in library reference use, it is 
also recommended for libraries which 
maintain a supplementary or circulat- 
ing collection of small dictionaries. 


. . - Yearbook of International Organ- 
izations, 1950; [comp. by Union of 
International Associations and the 
Yearbook of International Organiza- 
tions, Ltd. 3d ed.] New York, Hafner 
Publishing Company [1950]. [Copy- 
right by Editions de l’Annuaire des 
Organisations Internationales, S.A., 
Genéve.] 902p. 23cm. fabrikoid $7. 
This is the third annual edition of a 

directory devoted to international or- 

ganizations of all types: diplomatic, 
scientific, technical, cultural, etc. The 
number of pages and entries is sub- 
stantially greater than in the previous 
volumes. However, a “Notice to Read- 
ers” (an inserted slip, not a part of the 
book) points out that it has not been 
possible to reproduce certain informa- 
tion, documents, etc., figuring in earlier 
editions and refers “readers who wish 
for a more comprehensne [sic] docu- 

mentation on international circles .. . 

to the 1948 and 1949 editions, of which 

a limited number of copies are still 

available.” The earlier volumes, there- 

fore, are not superseded and may be 
used in conjunction with that under 
review. 

With changes reflecting the major 
trends in world organizations, the 
Yearbook of International Organiza- 
tions is evidently patterned on the 
League of Nations Handbook of Inter- 
national Organizations, the last edition 
of which appeared in 1938. The main 
difference between the two is that of 
language. The League of Nations 
Handbook is completely itt English; 
French is the principal language of the 
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Yearbook of International Organiza- 
tions. The latter will be used most 
easily by the bilingual or polylingual 
reader, although its content is not in- 
accessible to an intelligent monolinguist. 

Some sections of the volume are pre- 
sented in parallel French and English 
texts. These include prefatory matter, 
the Table of Contents, and material on 
international treaties and agreements 
affecting both European and American 
countries. The parallel versions cover 
approximately 130 pages. Most of the 
material, however, appears only in one 
language. According to a letter from 
the office of the European publishers, 
texts are in English for information 
relative to organizations found in the 
zone of that language and in French for 
the others. A sample count of such 
articles and entries shows about 65 per 
cent in French and 35 per cent in 
English. 

The general pattern of the book (with 
the language of the text in parentheses) 
is as follows: I. Structure of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation (parallel French and Eng- 
lish) ; II. The Council of Europe (paral- 
lel French and English); III. The Brus- 
sels Treaty Organization ... (parallel 
French and English); IV. The Organi- 
zation of American States (English 
only); V. The United Nations (parallel 
French and English); VI. The Special- 
ized Agencies (part in French, part in 
English); VII. Governmental and Non- 
governmental Organizations (part in 
French, part in English); VII. [Mis- 
cellaneous: ] forthcoming meetings, list 
of diplomatic missions, list of chambers 
of commerce, calendar of events, list 
of principal abbreviations, alphabetic 
index of organizations, adviser’s [sic 
for advertiser’s] index (some French 
and some English with occasional par- 
enthetical translations); separate Eng- 
lish and French indexes to organiza- 


tions. 

Some of the material in the first 189 
pages (Sections I through VI) can be 
found with relative ease in other 
sources generally available, e.g., United 
Nations Yearbook. Section VII repre- 
sents more elusive information and is 
generally accurate though a few quite 
minor instances of misspelling or in- 
completeness are noted. Approximately 
700 organizations are entered in these 
600 pages. They are arranged under 
broad subject divisions such as Agri- 
culture, Culture, Economy, Law, Peace, 
Social Development, Sports, etc. 

The pattern of data on councils, agen- 
cies, organizations, etc., is as follows: 
name (usually in French and English, 
and in Section VII, prefixed by the 
Universal Decimal Classification num- 
ber for the subject covered), central 
office, brief historical facts, object, 
members (i.e., individuals or organiza- 
tions eligible for membership, those 
actually belonging sometimes listed), 
governing bodies, names of officers, fi- 
nances (how organization is sup- 
ported), activities, publications. 

The forthcoming meetings section is 
principally for 1950, but inclusions ex- 
tend to 1953. The diplomatic missions 
list is apparently exhaustive but, as 
with any printed list, changes have oc- 
curred. It is limited to the location of 
embassies, legations, consulates, etc., 
and does not give names of individuals. 
The calendar of principal commercial 
events presumably covers 1950, al- 
though no year is indicated. The list 
of abbreviations, new in the 1950 edi- 
tion, is short and covers only the 
names of organizations. (Practically 
no textual abbreviations occur, and 
within the body of the text names of 
organizations are not abbreviated.) 

The fifteen page alphabetical index 
of organizations appears in separate 
English and French versions. It is ar- 
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ranged by inverted or catchword en- 
tries and is apparently limited to ma- 
terial in Section VII, Governmental 
and Nongovernmental Organizations. 
The specialized agencies included in 
Section VI, such as International La- 
bour Organization and World Health 
Organization, are not indexed. No 
count was made of the index entries 
because some organizations might be 
listed twice or more in translation and 
under several catchwords (e.g., Union 
internationale de l’Artisanat et des Pe- 
tites et Moyennes Entreprises Indus- 
trielles et Commerciales; Bureau In- 
ternational de Chimie Analytique pour 
les Matiéres Destinées a 1|’Alimenta- 
tion de l’Homme et des Animaux). 
There is no index to personal names, 
nor should one be expected in a work 
of this type, although such an index 
would be useful. 

The organizations listed and included 
in the text represent an earnest effort 
toward completeness, working from the 
basis of the League of Nations Hand- 


book. A user familiar with the latter 
work might miss some old friends (e.g., 
International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Brainworkers, the International 
Union for the Issue of Combined Cou- 
pon Tickets, the International Commit- 
tee for the Improvement of the Amen- 
ities of Country Life), but he will find 
replacements quite as esoteric, includ- 
ing some of the descendants of the de- 
funct organizations. 

The red fabrikoid binding of the 
Yearbook is not particularly strong; 
the paper is of fair quality; the printing 
legible. Boldface type sets off the name 
of an organization; its translation into 
a second lauguage is distinguished by 
the use of italic type. There are no il- 
lustrations in the 1950 edition. 

The Yearbook of International Or- 
ganizations is recommended for large 
or departmentalized public and univer- 
sity libraries and for some special li- 
braries, particularly those which found 
the League of Nations Handbook use- 
ful and need more up-to-date material. 





Pamatpaton #0 quote « review tn full 
is granted only to the publisher of 


the work reviewed. Permission to 
quote a review in part must be ob- 
tained from the American Library 
Association. Publishers of books or 
sets recommended herein wishing to 
refer to the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee’s appraisal of their work 
should avoid such statements as 
“Recommended (or endorsed) by 
the A.L.A.” Such a statement falsely 
implies action on the part of the 
Association. 
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